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The Trend of Business 


USINESS and industrial activity expanded rapidly 

during June. The rate of operation in industries pro- 
ducing consumer’s goods was increased toward the close 
of the month, and there was little indication of a slacken- 
ing of the June rate during the first two weeks of July. 
Commodity and stock prices rose sharply throughout June 
and the rate of increase was accelerated during the first 
week of July. The indexes of many of the major industries 
moved to the highest level of the year during the week 
ended July 1 and in many cases exceeded or compared 
favorably with the 1932 record. The indexes of electric 
power production and of freight car loadings both reflect 
the expanding rate of activity. Electric power production, 
which increased counter to the seasonal movement in May 
and bettered its 1932 May record, advanced sharply in 
June, and by the closing week of the month passed the 
June records of both 1931 and 1930 for the corresponding 
week. In the week ended July 1, the rise of 3 points in 
this index carried it to the highest level since April, 1931. 
Freight car loadings have exceeded in each week, during 
the past eight weeks, the total for the corresponding week 
of last year. 

In general, the factors contributing to the very rapid 
June and July advance in both production and prices are 
the same as have been operating throughout the past two 
months and are still largely speculative in character. The 
dominating influence in the price field, during the past ten 
days, has been the rapid depreciation of the dollar in 
international exchange following the stand of the Adminis- 
tration against an attempt at currency stabilization at the 
present time. Although the fundamental position of some 
commodities and of some industries is sufficiently im- 
proved to warrant some increase in the prices of com- 
modities and of equities in industries concerned with these 
commodities, there was little in the market records of the 
past ten days to occasion the very rapid upward movement 
that has occurred. The Annalist index of wholesale com- 
modity prices gained 7.2 points during the four weeks 
ended July 3. A further sharp rise occurred during the 
first week in July, one index of 30 sensitive commodities 
having shown a gain of 5.7 points for the week. At the 
end of June the Annalist index showed wholesale prices to 
be only slightly below the level of 1913, and it is likely 
that the 1913 level was reached and passed during the 
first half of July. The index of prices of 90 stocks com- 
bined gained 10.1 points in June, with the utilities group 
showing a gain of 12.6 points. During the first 10 days of 
July, the index of 90 stocks combined gained another 7.5 
points. The 50 industrial stocks included in the total 
gained 7.4 points during the first 10 days of July after 
having gained 10.3 points during June; the 20 utilities 
stocks gained 8.4 points, after the 12.6 points gained in 
June. Even on the basis of dollar depreciation alone, the 
tise in prices has tended to exceed the decline in the value 
of the dollar. During the eleven days from June 20 to 
July 1, the dollar declined 2.5 cents to 78.1 cents, while 
the price of wheat increased about 20 cents per bushel, 


and the average value of 90 stocks increased $3.20 per 
share. During the first three days of July the dollar de- 
clined 2 cents to 76 cents on July 3, while the average of 
90 stocks increased $3.40 per share, and the price of wheat 
jumped 5 cents. In the case of grain prices dollar de- 
preciation has been supplemented by reports of crop de- 
terioration. The jump of 12 cents in the price of wheat 
to $1.14 per bushel on July 11 followed the publication of 
the Government crop report estimating the 19383 wheat 
crop to be 100,000,000 bushels under domestic require- 
ments. 

The prospect of a continued rise in prices because of 
further depreciation of the dollar combined with the pros- 
pect of limitation on production through the Industry Re- 
covery Act has stimulated producers to expand produc- 
tion schedules to take advantage of present low produc- 
tion costs to accumulate stocks. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of industrial production jumped from 60 to 
67 during the month of April ard to 76 in May—a gain 


“of 16 points for the two months which has no parallel in 


the records. June will show another gain of 8 or 10 
points, and the June rate seems likely to be maintained 
in July. 

Available records from the retail field seem to indicate 
that consumer demand, except in a few instances such as 
automobiles, has not expanded as rapidly as production. 
This is certainly true in the textile and the tobacco in- 
dustries, and is likely to be true in the automobile field 
if production continues to expand from present levels, as 
the month-to-month increase in the registrations of new 
passenger cars has been growing smaller for the past 
two months, the increase in June from May in Ohio which 
is fairly typical of the whole country having been only 3 
per cent as compared with an increase of 50 per cent in 
May from April, and of more than 100 per cent in April 
from March. The Federal Reserve Board report on June 
department store sales showed a decline from May and a 
total sales volume, 4 per cent under June of last year. 
Although the June decline was reported as no greater 
than the usual seasonal decline, it should be remembered 
that production records are now running counter to the 
seasonal movement and that last year’s records are being 
exceeded in many lines of production. In only two of the 
Reserve districts—the St.Louis and the Dallas districts— 
did June department store sales exceed June, 1932, and in 
these districts the increases amounted to only 1 per cent 
and 3 per cent, respectively. The Department of Com- 
merce indexes of stocks of goods on hand give further 
indication of the lagging of demand. In May, there was 
an increase in both the stocks of manufactured goods and 
of raw materials, after the relative stability of manufac- 
tured stocks during the first quarter of the year, and a 
decline in raw materials stocks. It should be remembered 
that raw material stocks, although declining since the first 
of the year and somewhat lower than in the corresponding 
months of 1932, were still considerably higher than in 
previous years. 
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TABLE I 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


(Unless Otherwise Indicated, All Dollar Values Are Stated 
in Millions) 


Average 

Change | Ch@"e | Change 
from Month from 
Month ‘Ago Year 


Latest 
Data 


Federal Reserve Bank Items'—July 5, 1933 


in U.S. % % Jo 
Securi | $1,995.83 + 4 + 8 
Bills ame) in open 
+103 — 70 


— 4 — 64 
0 + 19 


Federal Reserve Reporting Member Bank Items'—July 5, 1933 


Loans on Securities | $ 3,811 | a 
5. Gov. 4,719 


Securities....... 5,208 + 
Invest. Others 2,953 | 
Reserve with Fed. 

Reserve Banks... 1,601 
Cash in Vaults..... 203 — 
Net Demand De- | 


5, 1933 


Monetary Gold Stock 0 


Loans to Brokers\—July 5, 1933 
| sss | +23] —7| 


New York City.. .. 


Interest Rates*—July 7, 1933 
1.00% 0 - 
YB) 88% 0 
1.75% 
2.50% 0 


— 7 


Reserve 
Rediscount Rate. 


Indices of U.S. Wholesale Prices by 
July 3, 1933—1913 Average 


All Commodities. . . 
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U. S. Gov. Bonds.. 


Foran Exchange United States 


+ 15 


+ 20 


Dollar 
(Par $1.0000) . 


+ 5 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
Source: The Journal of Commerce. 
Source: The Annalist. 
Noon oon Buying Rate for Cable Transf Source: Com- 
ng te for 
Finoncial Chrontele ers in New York. 


The progress that has been made in increasing produc- 
tion and in raising prices makes it more imperative than 
ever that a market for this increasing production at rising 
prices be developed and sustained, if the progress is to 
continue. The export records of the past two months indi- 
cate that the foreign market cannot be immediately ex- 
pected to support the present expansion, and that the 
impetus to exports supposed to come from a depreciating 
currency has been mainly lacking to date. The expansion 
of the domestic market seems an essential to continued 
expansion in business activity. In this connection, the 
most serious cause for concern at the present time is the 
apparent lag in employment and payrolls as compared 
with production and prices. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production showed an increase of 115 
per cent in production in April from March while em- 
ployment increased only 1.6 per cent, and payrolls, only 
4.5 per cent. Although improvement in employment rela- 
tive to industrial activity was more pronounced in May 
than in April, the lag continued, production having in- 
creased 16.2 per cent during the month, while employment 
increased only 4.8 per cent, and payrolls, 11.5 per cent. 
Thus, during the first two months of the rise, production 
increased 29.5 per cent; employment, 6.5 per cent; and 
payrolls, 16.5 per cent. While the employment increase in 
June was without doubt greater than the May increase, 
the June expansion in production was so great that the 
lag is likely to have been accentuated in June. 

The Federal Reserve banks continued to purchase Gov- 
ernment securities during June but until the first week of 
July, there was no actual expansion in the amount of Re- 
serve credit outstanding as indicated by the total amount 
of bill and security holdings of the banks. This was due 
to the fact that the sale of bills and acceptances each week 
has been greater than the purchases of new Government 
securities. The purchase of securities exceeded the sale of 
bills by $25,000,000 the first week in July, resulting in an 
expansion in credit to that amount. The loans and invest- 
ments of banks have not expanded materially, except in 
the case of security loans at the New York banks, and, in 
some districts, “all other loans,” presumably those for 
financing industrial expansion, have continued to decline. 
Until the first week in July there had been a steady de- 
cline in the amount of currency in circulation. The 
amount in circulation at the end of June, however, was 
still about as great as the amount on January 4, and was 
$900 million more than in June, 1929. The expansion in 
the amount during the first week of this month amounted 
to $77,000,000 and is generally explained by holiday needs. 


Viva Boorue, Assistant Editor. 
July 12, 1933 
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Year-to- 
: Item Change 
|_| 
‘ Year 
+%e 
+ 24 
— 30 
— 5 
+8] 
: | + 15 | 
| = 
Time Deposits... .. 4,492 + 5 0 
Gov. Deposits......— 604 +234 | | +236 
Money and Gold'—July 
— 04 +9.2 
Call — 50 | —@ 
Ti 
| 
— 30 — 39 
N 
7 0 : — 9 
mmodity Groups,* 
100 
99.1 
Farm Products. ... . 90.9 
Food Products... .. 102.5 
Textile Products... 106.2 
111.9 
102.5 
Building Materials . 107.0 
Chemicals......... 96.2 
81.1 
Indices of Common Stock Prices a 1933 
1926 Average — 100 
421 Stocks Com- | | 
bined........ 81.9 + 18 — | +145 | + 20 
851 Industrials. .... 84.8 + 18 — | +155 + 26 
54.3 + 27 | +296 + 34 
Indices of Bond Prices‘—July 5, 1933 
In Dollars Per $100 Bond 
60 Bonds | 88.4 — | + 
Pound 
06.0008)... + Entered as second class matter March 1926, at the Post 
a Office at Columbus, Ohio, under the act of August 24, 1912. Ac- 
Reichsmark 
(Par $.2382) .. -3387 + 43 
CanaDa— 
Spurceon Director L. H. Gainsteap, Marketing 
-9500 + 8 Viva Boorus, Asst. Editor W. D. Hooper, Accounting 
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TABLE Il 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL STATISTICS 


Change Business Activi 
Change | “trom a (Corrected Tor 
Month 

Ago 


Weekly Business Indices—Four Week Totals Ending ie 


N.Y. N.Y.Times Weekly Index of 
Business Activity *— 


BSR 


+ 
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1,718.4 
Commercial 
Failures® 6/29/33 1,517 


Iron and Steel Conditions’ —J 
Composite Prices : 


Iron (per ton) . $ 15.01 
x Finished Steel (per Tb.) .01895 


Stage (2925, indices” 
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idential. 
Public Works and Util.. . 
By Districts: 
New England 


a 


Bla 
Preight Car Loadings (Thousands) 


no 


10 

8 
57 
56 
18 
27 
12 

2 
32 
87 
405 
15 
15 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
> 
+ 
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+101 
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United States” 
Statistics) 


Bank Debits 


Buployment Indices 


PARSER SPHERES 


Construction Contract Indices © 


Number of cars. : © Automoti 
Millions of Kilowatt yo ram's "The ‘Bleceric Institute. 
of enze. American Railway 

Steel ion. 

Ww: Dodge Convo 
sources : The Wall Street Journal. 


ts 


$5338 23 a 


i 
Item Latest Se 
Data as 
Fe 
& 
92.3] + 17 — | +41 
ork City.........| 15,864] + 20 | + 
, U.S. outside N. Y. City. | 12,007 t 15 | + 8 yr 
. Prod. 
5 rchandise L.C.L..... 677.8 5 | + jond Price: 
rap—fheavy elting 
t, Steel (per gross ton) . 997; + 2 — 4 + 44 + 2 50 A al 
Per Cent of Op. Capacity. . 49% | + 36 ~_ +188 _ \I 
n Aver. Daily Pig Iron Pro- 
99,904; + 35 | —11 | +189 | +18 
Construction Contracts Awarded in 37 Eastern State 8 
e Average Daily Value in Tho 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION ....... 
By Types: 
of Total Building..........| 3,081.5 
Residential...........| 1,069.0 
939.9 
nt 
1e .| 387.2 
k Metro. New York & Vicin. 514.1 
Upstate New York...... 269.2 
nt Middle Atlantic.........| 529.7 | —16 | — 52 
of 349.8 1930 1931 1932 1933 
Central Northwest ...... 89.1 — 62 — 63 
t- St. Louis Territory......| 205.8 
Kansas City Territory... 230.8 + 42 =a 90 
New Orleans Territory . . 57.8 —46 | + 40 
Southeastern Territory . . 198.2 — 27 19324 (Bureay 
Foreign Trade of Leading Nations, May, 1933 
Merchandise Exports. . 140}; + 8|—4]— — 24 York tity 
UNITED KINGDOM 1° Sew. AY Value of Construction 
| 57.3| + 12 — |+3/—-u al BAIN | | 
PRANCE 1° 
Excess of Imports... . . 985 6 — 3| + 24 2 
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EMPLOYMENT IN OHIO 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATB OF OHIO BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS Index Index EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF OHIO BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS (Continued) Inder 
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May, | Index 

Industry, City and State 1933 | June, 

Changes in June Employment in the Re- | 1983 
State of Ohio by Industrial Groups dom 


EMPLOYMENT IN OnI0 BY INDUSTRY GrouPs, 1926 AVERAGE = 100 


Total Industrial: Increased 9% from May, and 9% 
from June, 19382; 5-year average May-June de- 
crease, 1%. 


Total Manufacturing: Increased 11% from May, 
and 13% from June, 1932; 5-year average May-June Miscellaneous (32) 
decrease, 1%. ber Products (30) 


Food Products: Increased 5% from May, and de- 


ALL INDUSTRIES (818)*..... 
Total Manufacturing (614)..... 


++ 
© 
1 Is 

awe 


Toledo 


clined 1% from June, 1932; 5-year average May- 
June increase, 4%. 


Lumber Products: Increased 7% from May, and 5% 
from — 1932; 5-year average May-June de- 
crease, 1%. 


Machinery: Increased 15% from May, and 17% 
from June, 1932; 5-year average May-June de- 
crease, 1%. 


Metal Products: Increased 11% from May, and 17% 
from ee 1932; 5-year average May-June de- 
crease, 3%. 


Paper and Printing: Increased 3% from May, and 
1% from June, 1932; 5-year average May-June 
movement, no change. 


Rubber Products: Increased 13% from May, and 
9% — 1932; 5-year average May-June in- 
crease, 


Stone, Clay, and Glass: Increased 9% from May, 
and 18% from June, 1932; 5-year average May-June 


» 1%. 


Textiles: Increased 15% from May, and 27% from 
June, 1932; 5-year average May-June increase, 1%. 


Vehicles: Increased 12% from May, and 18% from 
June, 1932; 5-year average May-June decrease, 4%. 


Non-Manufacturing: Increased 3% from May, and 
decreased 5% from June, 1932; 5-year average May- 
June movement, no change. 


Construction: Increased 9% from May, and declined 
28% per cent from June, 1932; 5-year average May- 
June increase, 7%. 


Total Industrial Employment in Ohio Cities 


Akron: Increased 13% from May, and 7% from 
June, 1932; 5-year average May-June increase, 1%. 


Cincinnati: Increased 5% from May, and declined 
1% from June, 1932; 5-year average May-June 
movement, no change. 


Cleveland: Increased 6% from May, and 2% from 
June, 1932; 5-year average May-June decrease, 1%. 


Columbus: No change from May, and a decline of 
8% from June, 1932; 5-year average May-June 
movement, no change. 


Dayton: Increased 20% from May, and 35% from 
— 1932; 5-year average May-June movement, 


Toledo: Increased 14% from May, and 27% from 
June, 1982; 5-year average May-June decrease, 2%. 


Youngstown: Increased 13% from May, and 13% 
from June, 1932; 5-year average May-June de- 


Saris County: Increased 11% from May, and 23% 
Tom = 1932; 5-year average May-June de- 


Saar 
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Hardw: 
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China and Pottery (12).. 
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Textiles (38) 
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Non-Manufacturing (77) 
Service (36) 
Trade (Ret. & Whsle.) (24) 
Trans. and Pub. Util. (17). 
Construction (127) 
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Work (9) 
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St., Road & Sewer Work (20) 
Miscellaneous (21) 
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Construction (11) 
CINCINNATI, Industrial (117) 
Manufacturing (87) ... 
Non-Manufacturing (16) 
Construction (14) 
CLEVELAND, Industrial (171) 
Manufacturing (119) 
Non-Manufacturing (18) 
Construction (34 
COLUMBUS, Industrial (50) .. 
nufacturing (36) 
Non-Manufacturing (4) 
Construction (10) 
DAYTON, Industrial (50) 
Manufacturing (33) 
Non-Manufacturing (5)...... 
Construction (12) 


| 
Swan 
++! 
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Construction (5) 

YOUNGSTOWN, Indus. (18)... 
Manufacturing (11 
Non-Manufacturi 
Construction (5) 

STARK COUNTY, Indus. (42). 
Manufacturing (29) 
Non-Manuf: ing (4) 68 —1 
Construction (9) +389 


Shar 
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t per cent changes computed on indices carried to 0.00. 


| 5 
TABLE III 
Aver. 
une, une, une, an.- 
| from 
| May, | 1928- | June, from 
1933+| 32 1982 1932 
% 
68 73 
Chemicals (19) ctdedednns 73 79 —10 
99 
102 | 104 
99 
53 —12 
Miscellaneous (12) ........ 51 62 —12 
66 76 —12 
109 | 129 
32 35 —25 
37 44 —24 
56 59 —15 
59 65 |} +17 — 6 
oundry Froducts an Trop } 
Forgings (35) ..........| 51 | 55 moe. 
| 
56 62 13 
74 82 
| . 58 66 | +81 
66 74 = 
70 | 
88 92 i—s 
94 93 0 
30 | 87 6 
R 62 70 9 
Tires and Tubes (11)...... 61 69 9 
Miscellaneous (8) ......... 73 80 8 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Prod- 
Brick and Tile (26)........| 26 25 —27 —39 
Glass (12) 146 | 108 +70 +19 
Vitreous and Semi-Vitreous 
| 
ecrease EE 90 | 103 | +27 | +8 
Men’s Clothing (13).......| 101 106 | +14 +5 
Miscellaneous (25) ........ 83 103 |} +42 +14 
Vehicles (44) ..........+....| 60 67 +18 
Autos and Parts (37)......| 67 76 +23 —§ 
Cars, Steam & St. Ry. (4). 19 18 —21 —20 
Miscellaneous (3) ......... 31 29 —38 —38 
Misc. Manufacturing (40) ... 88 91 + 2 —6 
91 92 —% 
81 85 | +8 +2 
6s | 69 | 
24 26 | | 
9 12 —45 | —50 
16 17 —33 
30 | 26 | —45 
30 64 | + | 
67 66 | — 
AKRON, Industrial (38).......| 63 | 71 | —7 
Manufacturing (24) ........ 63 72 | —T7 
Non-Manufacturing (3) ..... 47 49 —12 
| 1 | 7% | 
| 70 | 73 | —6 
380 83 | —T7 
17 19 | —51 
65 68 
| 65 70 wat 
61 61 —16 
66 | 66 —10 
66 65 | | 
29 | 33 | | 
95 | 115 | 
102 | 123 | | +41 
83 90 | | +6 
5 7 —55 
j TOLEDO, Industrial (45)......| 70 | 79 | +27 : 
Manufacturing (36) ........ 72 82 | +34 
H Non-Manufacturing (4) ..... 68 76 +12 +4 
—53 
+16 
+110 
+23 
ase, 
= | 
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TABLE IV 
NEW PASSENGER AUTOMOBILE BILL-OF-SALE REGISTRATIONS 


SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN OHIO 


TABLE VI 


Ohio. 


1 Source: Clerks of courts of listed counties. The counties listed rep- 
resent over 80 per cent of the population of 


8 
* Over 1 


7 Source: Individual 
Source 
increase. 


Seven Major Ohio Counties U.S.? 
Cc Change | P Per | Aver. 
Number of Yeu, 
June, | June, | Cent Cent Cent Change Change | to-Dep 
Make of Car Cars 1938 1933 of of of Item Latest | from _— from | Chang 
from from | Total | Total | Total Data | Month ‘Ago Year fron 
May,|June| May, | June, | June, | May, | May, Ago 1923- Ago | Yer 
1983 | 1933 1933 1932 1933 1933 1933 32 Ago 
Ford.......... | 1,024| 1.056] + 3 | —36 | 143 | 142 | 20.9 of June, 1933. 1926 A = 100 
] pevcce we 527 582; + 10 +547 71.9 7.3 4.9 
Pontiac....... 396; 371); — 6 + 96 5.0 5.5 6.3 % % % % 
Willys....... 422; 242) — 43 +908 3.3 5.9 1.4 + 13 » d 7 — 10 = 
x nieneds-« 206 214; + 4 + 2.9 2.9 3.2 + 22 3 — 34 - 
secece 167 210} + 26 +106 2.8 2.3 2.5 Tt 18 + 7 + 10 ~ 
Cc ler.... 182 180; — 1 + 2.4 2.5 1.6 17 + 6 0 = 
Oldsmobile. . 171 131| — 238 +173 1.8 2.4 2.7 + 10 + 7 — 18 ie 
DeSoto..... 116 126; + 9 os 1.7 1.6 1.2 + 8 + 2 — 8 = 
Studebaker... . 85 79;— 7 t 11 1.2 0.9 + 18 + 5 — 2 - 
Rockne....... 69 66; — 4 0.9 0.9 1.3 13 0 — 2 «a 
Se 42 46; + 10 — 0.6 0.6 0.7 10 + 6 — 9 - 
Group Total... | 6,902| 7,111] + 3 _ 96.3 95.9 96.7 
TS... 271; — 8 = 3.7 4.1 3.3 Number of New Automobile Bills of Sale Filed, June, 1933% 
GRAND TOTAL... | 7,198 | 7,382} + 3 + 42 100.0 100.0 100.0 State of Ohio. 10.526 + 3 14 t 33 
1 Source: Actual registrations secured from the National Automobile Akron (Summit County) . — - 
lin, Hamilton, Lucas, Mahoning, Montgomery, and Summit. Columbus (Franklie Co.) "757 12 
Based on reports by R. L. Polk & Company, covering 39 states. Dayton (Montgomery Co.) ssn | — 4 a + 14 pe 
TABLE V ‘oledo (Lucas County 685 + 238 — 21 + 52 _ 
TOTAL NEW CAR REGISTRATIONS IN OHIO BY — (Mahonging a + 21 2 +108 
COUNTIES, JUNE, 1933+ Other than 7 Cities. + 4 | | $17 
Passenger Cars Trucks 
Change | Change Change | Change of of tracts Awarded, May, 1933 
County No. of from No. of from from 
Cars Month Year Month.| Year 
19 | + 4% 2 0% HH + 
117 |— 2 |+ 16 6 |—57 |— 14% — | — | 
123 | + 66 + 15 14 | + 56 + 75 + 63 — 61 — % 
66 | + 35 + 40 7 | +133 t 40 + 28 — 63 —-t 
98 | + 24 + 61 11 | + 22 120 — 58 +286 
26 0 — 72 4 \|+ 33 — 20 — 4 +151 69 
182 | + 22 + 26 ll 0 — 42 — 51 +306 32 
13 | + 30 — 32 0 + 9 — 61 
4 9 |—40 | + 29 Electric Power, May, 1933 
68 |+ 79 +172 2 0 — 60 
— 0 ail 
757 |— | + 15 69 |— 9 |+ 6 t +% 
25 |— 47 — 61 2 |— 67 0 + 16 + 4 + 13 — 
1,482 |— 11 | + 22 105 |— 16 |— 45 
32 2 » 1933. 1926 Average — 100° 
16 | 4104 Canton. 97.6 0.5 +01] — 
47 |— 13 + 84 5 | + 25 + 67 
97 |4 41 | 418 a +03) — 4: 
19 | 7138 
pe rt ~ Indices of Business in Ohio Hotels, June, 1933 
685 23 52 56 | + 19 44 
55 + 4 +" 4 |— 33 0 Per Cent of Rooms Oc- 
81 | + 35 + 40 5 0 — 55 EES EPP 43.7 + 5 a — 2 B 
39 § |— 7 1 |—67 |— Average Rate Per Room $2.33 | + 3 —13 | 
126 |+ 7 + 54 7 \|— 50 — 22 Index of Room Receipts 46.6 + 9 _ — 16 —7 
5538 |— 4 |+ 74 48 48 79 of Food Receipts.... 32.4 | — 10 —2 
9 |+ 13 — 10 1 |— 50 0 
18 | +100 3 <a 
105 |— 15 + 4 10 |}+ 11 — 23 Indices of Gross Cash Income, June, 1933 
86 |+ 9 |+ 16 5 | +150 1924-28 Average 100° 
Paulding..... .. 31 |— 6 + 63 1 |— 67 — 80 
29 |— 24 |— 81 4 |— 56 50}; +14] + 6| +32 | 
12 |— 45 1 0 Meat Animals........ 43 — — 4/+26/ +45 
—90 |— 89 4\|—86 |— 9% Products........... 59/ +16} +10 | +11 | 
58 16 |— 15 6 |—14 0 29; + 7] —11 | +38 | 
80 |— 14 | + 54 11 |+ 57 | +120 Poultry and Eggs......... 41); —25 | —11 | 
793 |+ 17 + 63 57 |+ 2 +138 : — — = = 
i+ is | + 64 | +500 
te * Power consumption as reported by local power companies. 
21 | — 82 as indicated by number of gas meters in use. Sous 
10,526 |+ 8%|+ 38% | 868 |— 1%|— 9% 
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BULLETIN OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 


Business Conditions in Ohio and Ohio Cities 


NTINUED gains were recorded in many lines of Ohio 

business and industry in June. The bill-of-sale regis- 
trations of new passenger automobiles in Ohio increased 3 
per cent in June from May and were 33 per cent larger than 
in June, 1982. The June increases in new registrations were 
relatively small compared with the increases of the past 2 
months, which amounted to 105 per cent in April and to 50 
per cent in May. Occupancy in Ohio hotels increased 5 per 
cent, following increases of 3 per cent and 10 per cent, re- 
spectively, in the 2 previous months. The gross cash agri- 
cultural income increased 14 per cent in June, following 
increases of 19 per cent and 6 per cent in May and April, 
respectively. The increase in the volume of automobiles 
sold in both May and June was in contrast with an average 
decline in these 2 months during the past 5-year period. 
The June increase in agricultural income was substantially 
greater than the average June increase, which, during the 
past 5 years, has amounted to 6 per cent. The value of 
construction contracts awarded in May showed an expan- 
sion of 23 per cent from April in contrast with a 5-year 
average May decline of 5 per cent. 

The June increase in bill-of-sale registrations of new 
automobiles was slightly greater in the State outside the 7 
chief cities than in the State as a whole. Substantial gains 
were reported in 4 of the cities—Akron, Cleveland, Toledo 
and Youngstown—but a decline was reported in Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Dayton. In the 4 cities to show an increase 
in registrations in June, the increases were in contrast 
with substantial declines in June during the past 5-year 
period. In 2 of the cities to show a decline in registrations 
in June—Cincinnati and Columbus—the declines were sub- 
stantially less than the average June decline during the 
past 5-year period, indicating seasonal improvement in 
sales in these 2 cities. In Dayton, the 4 per cent decline 
in June sales was in contrast with an average increase of 
4 per cent during the past 5 years. The total volume of 
sales in the State in June was 33 per cent greater than in 
June of last year. All of the chief cities reported registra- 
tions in excess of June, 1932. 

The Chevrolet continued to hold first rank as to bill-of- 
sale registrations, with 27.5 per cent of the total registra- 
tions in the 7 chief Ohio cities in June. The Plymouth con- 
tinued to hold second rank, with 23.2 per cent of total 
registrations in June as compared with 20.9 per cent in 
May. The Ford held third rank, with about the same per 
cent of the total as in May. 


The March expansion in the value of construction con- 
tracts awarded was resumed in May after the 27 per cent 
decline in April. The value of May contracts awarded was 
23 per cent greater than in April, but the total volume of 
contracts awarded in May was 51 per cent less than in May 
of last year. Five of the 8 chief cities—Akron, Canton, 
Cincinnati, Dayton and Youngstown—experienced increases 
in the value of construction contracts awarded in May; 2 
cities—Cleveland and Toledo—experienced declines; and in 
Columbus there was no change from the previous month. 
The increases in all of the cities, except Akron, were in 
contrast with substantial declines in May during the past 
5-year period. The decline in Cleveland was in contrast 
with an average May increase of 63 per cent and the de- 
cline in Toledo was substantially greater than the average 
May decline of 4 per cent. As compared with May of last 
year, the value of contracts awarded increased in Akron, 
Dayton, Toledo and Youngstown and declined in Canton, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Columbus. 

Industrial consumption of electric power in the State as 
a whole gained 10 per cent in May from April, and there 
was a substantial increase in the 4 cities from which data 
are available—Akron, Dayton, Toledo and Youngstown. 

Building occupancy increased fractionally in Akron and 
Canton in May from April and declined fractionally in Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland and Columbus. Building occupancy in 
Youngstown remained unchanged in May from April. As 
compared with May of last year, occupancy in May declined 
in all 5 of the cities from which data are available, the 
declines amounting to 2.1 per cent in Columbus, 3.2 per 
cent in Canton, 4.2 per cent in Youngstown, 4.3 per cent in 
Akron, 6.6 per cent in Cincinnati, and 6.7 per cent in 
Cleveland. 

The 14 per cent increase in the gross cash agricultural 
income to farmers in Ohio was caused primarily by in- 
creases in the dairy products, the grains and the wool 
groups. The potatoes group showed no change in June 
from May in cash income and there was a decline in in- 
come from meat animals and poultry and eggs. As com- 
pared with June of last year, gross cash agricultural in- 
come showed an increase of 32 per cent in June caused by 
increases in the gross income from meat animals, dairy 
products, grains and wool. For the first 6 months of 1933, 
as compared with the same period of last year, only 2 of 
the major sources of agricultural income showed a gain— 
meat animals and wool. 


Progress Under the National Industrial Recovery Act 


HE immediate and rather enthusiastic approval by 

national, state, and local industrial associations fol- 
lowing the passage of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act has been succeeded by more conservative and cautious 
appraisals, and there is a tendency to “make haste slowly.” 

present cautious policy does not necessarily indicate 
that the spirit of industry is not cooperative, although in 
some cases cooperation apparently is forced somewhat. 
In general, although some associations are skeptical and 
some few are frankly opposed to the Act, associations are 
adopting a more-or-less favorable attitude. It is increas- 
ingly apparent, however, that the purposes of the admin- 
istration in sponsoring the Act differ widely from the 
merits which business sees in it. As a matter of fact, 
many industries have shown the primary nature of their 
Interest in the Act by advancing prices before making 


any effort to develop a code. Cases abound in which 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retailers have advanced 
prices, and in many cases these advances are entirely out 
of line with advances which have occurred, as yet, in costs. 
Most industries have made at least a half-hearted attempt 
to develop ~ code of practice, but relatively few have gone 
far in settang wage and hour standards. In other words, 
industries have been willing enough to place themselves 
in a position to profit from increased purchasing power, 
but have been loath to do much to help provide the neces- 
sary increase in purchasing power. . 

The attitude of associations is more than usually perti- 
nent to the administration of the Recovery Act, since gov- 
ernmental enforcement agencies will deal only with indus- 
trial associations. The Act places a premium upon mem- 
bership in trade associations, since, although no individual 
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firm is forced to join a trade association, the law indicates 
that all firms in an industry are equally bound by the 
terms of the finally accepted code, which is worked out 
from the proposals of the “representative” trade associa- 
tion, regardless of whether the individual firms helped to 
draft it or not. 

Naturally, in view of the lean years which have just 
passed, when most trade associations lost heavily in mem- 
bership and in financial support from those members who 
remained with them, trade association executives have 
been careful to show enough activity and interest in the 
Act to retain any advantage which may develop. Associa- 
tions which gain the right to represent their industries 
before the Federal administrator will attain the most pow- 
erful position they have yet attained in their industries. 
There is no assurance, however, that even a well-estab- 
lished association will be recognized as spokesman for the 
industry by the government, unless it is “representative.” 
Since many associations have set up high standards for 
admission, and are otherwise limited in interest, hasty re- 
vision of limiting clauses in the constitutions and by-laws 
is occurring in many cases. In calling meetings to discuss 
the application of the Act to the industry, practically all 
associations are inviting all parties operating in the in- 
dustry, regardless of their competitive records or the na- 
ture of previous affiliations with the association. New as- 
sociations are being formed, however, and in some cases 
associations for all related associations in a given field, as 
the Retailers National Council, are appearing. 

It appears that practically every association has called 
meetings to discuss the status of the industry under the 
Act, regardless of the feeling of members about it. Mr. 
Gall, associate counsel of the National Manufacturers’ 
Association, recently reported in a talk before a Columbus 
group that over 100 codes were then ready for some sort 
of consideration by Federal authorities, although only one 
(the code of the textile industry) was in final form. 
While this number may appear to be somewhat insignific- 
ant as compared with an estimated total of from 3,000 to 
5,000 industries, it must be remembered that only a short 
time has been available within which to set up suggested 
codes of practice and to establish wage rates and hours 
of labor. 


It has been found to be difficult to classify business 
firms according to industry. Many business firms engage 
in manufacturing unrelated lines of goods. As a result, 
many firms are members of two or more industries; in 
fact, some associations defy classification for much the 
same reason. It appears from rulings from General John- 
son’s office that individual firms may participate in draft- 
ing codes in each industry in which they are engaged, even 
though their operation in some industries may be relative- 
ly slight. However, no definition has as yet been given to 
the term “industry,” nor have the limits of given industries 
been indicated. The participation of one firm in drawing 
up codes in several industries has brought up some import- 
ant problems. Such a firm considerably broadens its influ- 
ence, and may exert sufficient pressure to impress its point 
of view upon an entire industry. It is charged that this 
not only develops opposition from firms which operate 
exclusively in a given industry, but that the point of view 
of a firm partially engaged in an industry may not be 
representative of that industry. 

As might have been anticipated, a number of business 
organizations have attempted to offset the effect of the 
provisions dealing with collective bargaining. Company 
unions were encouraged or actively organized by several 
companies. The open shop policy was affirmed as being ten- 
able under the Act, and several associations encouraged 


members to notify employes that work would continue am 


an open shop basis. Organized unions generally have rege 


ognized the Act as an opportunity to extend their terris 
tory, and are actively recruiting new forces. Labor 
have adopted a policy of non-interference with the estaii 
lishment of company unions, since it is said to be easier 
convert members of such unions to membership in 
unions than to oppose the company unions and at 
same time attempt recruiting into the labor union. | 
A major difficulty developed in connection with estale 
lishing maximum hours of labor and minimum rates @ 
pay. In many groups this has proved to be an insuperabiy 
difficulty up to the present time, and even those coda 
which have been formulated often represent a compromim 
position, on the theory that changes will undoubtedly ocem 
when the administrator calls in representatives of labom 
Although information is not complete enough to re 
a representative list of all of the codes, summaries of @ 
few codes which have been tentatively approved by the 


industries concerned follows: 

Automobile Industry—Manufacturers are reported to be working @ 
standardization of hours and wages of labor. The use of an advertisal 
delivered price is being seriously considered, to take the place of 
present f.o.b. price. Production of additional units is to be steppe 
under certain conditions yet to be determined. The National Automm 
bile Dealers’ Association is reported to be working on the standardigm 
tion of trade-in values for all cars, probably administered by distr 
officers of dealer associations to take care of sectional variations. |= 
discounts are to be eliminated, dumping is to be Lege 
“open” territory is to be eliminated. Commercial bribery and ‘= 
hours are also placed under control. The National Standard Parts Ae 
sociation has developed a code which seeks to control resale prices 
automobile parts, regulate sales contracts between manufacturers 
wholesalers, and control hours and wages of labor. 


Petroleum Industry—Oil producers may be restricted as to a 
maximum and minimum prices may be set, excessive importation 
crude oil is declared unfair competition, and steps are suggested @ 
place the various branches of the industry on a profitable basis t 
attaining a balance in other branches. Petroleum marketers have 
up a code which eliminates the use of secret rebates and d 
seeks to establish control over station leasing abuses, credit to 
— posted prices in excess of actual prices or changed with, coll 
y, and i ng advertising. 

Food Trade—The joint committee of the American and the National 
Wholesale Grocery Association defines selling price in terms of 
ment value plus a markup to cover the cost of doing business, amt 
establishes such price as a basis for competition under al! usual cond 
tions, excluding damaged goods, close-outs, and wholesaler-to-wholessi® 
or similar transactions. The industry is pledged to refrain from seem 
rebates, prize sch cial bribery, false advertising, slag 
filled packages, abuse or violation of credit terms, and free deals. TH 
National Retailer-Owned Wholesale Grocers pledge themselves to a & 
hour week for employes, and that a “scale of wages paid for any ame 
all labor shall be no less than the wage scale, as of during the 
1929.” Non-member selling, combination sales, discrimination in 
terms, advertising allowances and other secret rebates, and fraudulamt 
and deceptive practices are considered unfair competition. The B® 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association sets up a 48-hour week with a 
mum of nine hours in any one day for female help, and 54 hours 
a maximum of 10 hours in any one day for male help. Unfair 
practices are free goods, secret rebates, misrepresentation as to qua 
or quantity, sale for less than replacement cost plus 10 cents, variati 
in prices to individuals of identical units, substitution of merchand 
short-weights, and abuse of buying or selling power to set up Um 
terms of sale. The National Confectioners’ Association Ar = 
discrimination from the established list for the various classes of 
trade; namely, “‘wholesalers, jobbers, wagon or 
stores, retailers, and other types of customers.’ ret rebates, col 
mercial bribery, fixture loaning. unfair antl, Sop lot selling @ 
distressed merchandise by manufacturers, consignments, and ex 
liberality respecting returned goods are considered unfair competiti® 
The National Restaurant Association provides for improved sanitay 
conditions covering all phases of restaurant operation, from han 
raw materials to the disposition of and prohibition of reat 
of food. Other details of the code are now under consideration. 


Textile Industry—The textile manufacturers submitted and 
approval for the first code to be presented for final consideration 
any industry. The code as finally approved provided for a 40-hour 
week, and minimum wages of $12.00 a week in Southern mills and 
$13.00 in Northern mills. The statement pertaining to unfair co 
tion reads, “It is contemplated that from time to time supplem 
provisions to this code or additional codes will be submitted for % 
approval of the President to prevent unfair competition in price 
other unfair and destructive competitive practices. * The Nati 
Retail Dry Goods Association, comprised of department and dry 
stores throughout the nation, sets up a 48-hour week for 
ployes, except “for a period of two weeks before Christmas and 
days a year for inventory. ” An elaborate statement of minimum 
is given for metropolitan areas (U.S. Census terminology) of ma 
than 1,000,000 population, areas from 250,000 to i, 000,000, ew 
of less than 250,000 population. Unfair on is 
sale at less than net invoice cost, plus 10 per cont, pa for cl 
discontinued items, damaged goods, and seasonal goods, which m 
sold below this figure when the cause is plainly indicated in all ath 
tising and price-marking ; a of merchandise in a 
tising or selling: d to merchandise and servicet 
competing retailers ; claim of generally underselling competitors, 
following such a practice as a general practice; and offering for : 
the product of any penal institution. 
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